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Grass Widows and Bad Books Bring 


Doubts About the Faith 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


WHY is it that when a fellow 
starts dating a grass widow 
he so often starts getting doubts 
about the faith — or need I ask? 
“If you don’t live as you think, 
you'll start thinking as you live.” 
Faith is a gift. It’s like a mir- 
aculous pair of spectacles given to 
“us by God, enabling us to see the 
realities of an invisible world. 
Those without it (and they are on 
every side of us) move in a world 
peopled by angels and devils with- 
out so much as dreaming of their 
presence. God is everywhere about 
them and yet they cannot see Him. 
They walk into a cemetery and 
they cannot see beyond the tomb- 
stones. At Mass they see only a 
white wafer of bread and a cup- 
ful of wine. We would be the 
same way if it were not for those 
miraculous spectacles provided us 
by the Almighty God. 

In singling us out for that great 
gift, God was showing frank fav- 
oritism. How else explain the fact 
that He passed over all the Jews 
of the Old Testament in our favor? 
(I'm speaking now of the Catholic 
Faith — the fulness of revelation.) 
The world’s population has been 
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estimated at two billion, of whom 
only about 400-million are Cath- 
olic — only one in every six. God's 
finger passed over five individuals 
to single each of us out — you and 
me. 

This faith of ours is not an ob- 
scure, blind sort of thing. On the 
contrary, it’s a source of keener 
vision. It explains so much of what 
would otherwise be baffling. It 
solves the riddle of life, explains 
our tendency toward evil, and 
throws a spotlight on the pitiful 
fumblings of the “natural pro- 
gress” boys. 

Faith Can Be Starved 

But this faith of ours can be 
lost. There are those who have 
intellectual doubts. Most such dif- 
ficulties are shallow things, best 
handled as_ we treat temptation 
against purity, ie. just shrug 
them off, pay them no attention, 
turn your thoughts into other 
channels. 


Now and then especially in the 
case of students, a doubt will be- 
come deep seated and occasion 
hours of anguished speculation. 


After all, faith is like the other 
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virtues. It can be nourished and 
strengthened, or it can be starved 
and lost. Now if one were to ab- 
sorb a steady diet of books that 
made light of purity, and if one 
were to move constantly among 
people who gratified their every 
lust, one could hardly help being 
influenced away from purity to- 
ward sensuality. Similarly, the 
youngster who goes to a secular 
college, where his texts and re- 
commended readings are — I will 
not say directly counter to the 
faith, for he would be forbidden 
by natural law to touch such 
books — but where the authors 
presuppose simply that there is 
neither God nor a_ supernatural 
order, where his fraternity broth- 
ers talk and act like so many 
pagans — such a student is bound 
to have difficulties. 


The danger is that he will 
gradually surrender his daily pray- 
ers, his attendance at the Sacra- 
ments will grow less and less, un- 
til finally he becomes a Catholic in 


‘name only and his first serious 


temptation against faith may be 
fatal. 

We'll suppose, though, that the 
student is an earnest Catholic in 
serious difficulty. For his first 
book-report he has been assigned 
to read, say, Randall’s Making of 
the Modern Mind, a book of un- 
even value that is loaded not so 
much with misinformation as with 
false inferences. These have him 
all upset. What is he to do? He 
should go and thrash matters out 
with his Newman chaplain or in 
one of the local rectories. There 
isn’t a problem in Randall that 
can’t be cleared up by one with 
the proper background. 

Many such doubts, by the way, 
are rather misconceptions than 
honest-to-goodness doubts. The 
student has an aversion to noven- 
as, or he can’t accept all the mir- 
acles he reads in the lives of the 
saints, or he thinks that all forms 
of evolution are opposed to Cath- 
olic teaching. His confessor could 
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put him right on such matters in 
thirty seconds. 


Bad Morals Are Fatal 


Most often, however, the faith 
is lost by bad morals. In a typical 
case, the Catholic meets a divor- 
cee. He likes her. They start dat- 
ing. So far it’s just for “kicks,” but 
there comes a time when his con- 
science demands a solution to the 
dilemma. He is about to fall in 
love and his conscience is a blink- 
ing red light. He goes overboard, 
however, thinking that he will 
cross that bridge when he comes 
to it. But now his emotions are 
involved and he is in it up to his 
ears. 

Shall he attempt marriage with 
the woman? That’s just it. His con- 
science and all his past teaching 
assure him that it could be only 
an attempt. Nevertheless, he goes 
ahead. Now there is an intolerable 
tension between what he is and 
what he ought to be. It nags him 
constantly. His heart is heavy and 
he feels that prayer is useless. 

The next phase in such a case 
is ordinarily the explosion: “I'm 
right and the faith is wrong.” 
The faith is arraigned like an arch- 


bishop at a communist trial. The 
witnesses have been coached, the 
judge is prejudiced, and the sen- 
tence a foregone conclusion. 

I cite that as a typical case 
but, really, any bad habit could 
have the same effect, inducing a 
tension within oneself between 
what one is and what one ought 
to be (according to faith)—what 
one finds it harder and harder to 
become. Something has to snap, 
and in such cases the faith is al- 
ready so weak, the habit so strong, 
that the outcome is clearly pre- 
dictable. 


Get a Catholic paper regularly 
and read sound Catholic books. 
Stay away from anything that 
might upset your Catholic con- 
victions. Go to a Catholic school. 
Mix with a Catholic crowd. 


But the best guarantee of a 
vigorous faith is a life of whole- 
some piety: frequent daily prayer, 
weekday Mass, the daily rosary, 
regular attendance at the Sacra- 
ments. Those are the things that 
build a sturdy faith. 

“If we don’t live as we think, 
we'll soon come to think as we 
live.” 


For the Quick-tempered 


The devout man was working with his hammer when he 
hit his finger and yelled, “Grand Coulee!” 
“What do you mean by yelling ‘Grand Coulee?’” asked his 


wife 


“It’s the world’s largest dam, isn’t it?” he replied —T. J. M. 
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The Gospels and the Resurrection 


AN EMPTY ROCK 


Joseph J. Gallagher 


ROCK foundation of Chris- 
tianity is not an empty founda- 
tion, but it is an empty rock— 
the abandoned tomb where Christ 
had been buried and whence He 
rose. Now if the Resurrection is 
to prove anything vital, it ought 
to be improbable to begin with. 
A person’s demonstrated ability to 
rise from a bed is small guarantee 
that he speaks in the name of God. 
But let him exercise the improba- 
bility of rising from the dead, and 
that is something else again. 
Hence it is a poor objection to say 
that the Resurrection never hap- 
pened because it is improbable. 
After all, the chances for persua- 
sion are severely hampered with 
a man who rejects ordinary proofs 
because they are ordinary, and ex- 
traordinary ones because they are 
extraordinary. 

Now if a man denies the exist- 
ence of the Washington who is 
deceased, he is still confronted 
with the existence of the Washing- 
ton that is D.C. True, such a man 
may hide himself in a hut in cen- 
tral Mongolia, and thereby weak- 
en the embarrassing impact of the 


existing American Government on 
his disbelief in its chief founder. 
Likewise anyone who denies the 
Resurrection of Christ still has the 
Church of the Risen Christ con- 
fronting him; though, again, if he 
manages to insulate himself against 
the challenge of this fact, he may 
lightly dismiss the immense prob- 
lem his denial entails. His lack of 
encounter with Christianity as a 
gigantic fact may bind him to the 
real historical evidence for the 
Resurrection which, as the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica remarks, is to 
be found in the fact that it was 
believed and preached, and that 
it produced its fruit and effect in 
the phenomenon of the Christian 
Church before any of our Gospels 
were written (XIII, 20). 


Fake Miracle 


Most people would agree that 
it would be quite difficult to stage 
a fake miracle in Moscow today, 
particularly if it involved the re- 
turn to life of an anti-Communist 
who had just been executed and 
buried in the suburbs. But sup- 
pose such a claim were boldly 
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made by a handful of formerly 
timid men who now ran the risk 
of gaining nothing and losing all. 
Suppose further that this strange 
belief flooded rapidly throughout 
Russia, though it meant suffering 
and death for the believers. In 
the meantime, not a single official 
refutation from Moscow. No sug- 
gestion as to where the criminal’s 
body really was (—even the be- 
lievers would want to venerate 
that). No eyewitnesses to expose 
the hoax. No deserter from the 
ringleaders to betray the absurd 
plot to the authorities. 

Such a state of affairs would not 
be entirely unlike what happened 
when the Apostles loudly preached 
the Resurrection in Jerusalem, the 
stronghold of Christ’s most relent- 
less enemies, and only a few min- 


utes’ walk from His tomb. Besides, 


we have today no refutation or 
even mention of a refutation by 
first-century Jews of the claim that 
Jesus really rose from the dead. 

All this in addition to the fact 
of Christ Himself. Indeed, Christ 
is His own greatest miracle: His 
startling and commanding words, 
His fascinating personality, the 
claims He made, the wonders He 
worked, the death He died. What 
think you of Christ? 

So much for the indirect testi- 
mony to the Resurrection. There 
yet remains the direct written 
witness to this stupendous event— 
the four Gospel accounts. A favor- 
ite line of assault on the reality of 


the Resurrection are the so-called 
disagreements to be found in these 
four accounts. What are the facts 
in the matter? 

Chiefly these: since the Gos- 
pels gives us a record of hardly 
more than fifty distinct days in 
the life of Christ, it is grossly mis- 
leading to approach these books 
as though they were meant to be 
full biographies — a pretence 
which they themselves disclaim. 
That does not mean that Chris- 
tianity is founded on sketchy docu- 
ments, since in point of fact these 
documents were founded on Chris- 
tianity. Still we did not have the 
right to expect that each Gospel 
will include or omit exactly the 
same materials. 


Total Agreement 


Now as regards everything that 
occurred after Good Friday, all 
four Gospels put together give us 
only 144 verses. With that fact in 
mind, consider that in so many 
words or equivalently the four 
evangelists are in absolute agree- 
ment on these points: 

1) Early 

2) on the 

8) Sunday 

4) morning after Christ’s death, 

5) Mary Magdalene came, 

6) accompanied, to the tomb of 
her dead Master, | 

7) found its stone rolled away, 

8) and His body gone. 

9) At the tomb 

10) a bright 

11) angelic 
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12) apparition 

18) was seen and 

14) heard. 

15) For some time the Resurrec- 
tion encountered 

_16) disbelief on the part of 

17) at least some of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. 

18) Finally, the Risen Christ ap- 

red 


peared. 
19) and spoke 

20) to all 

21) the Apostles and 

22) at least some others. 

Three evangelists further agree 
on these points: 

1) There was another Mary be- 
sides the Magdalene who 
went to the tomb. 

2) The angelic apparition spoke 
these words: “He is not here; 
He has risen.” 

8) At least one of the women 
who went to the tomb had a 
vision of Jesus on Easter. 

4) Jesus appeared to His Apostles 
in Jerusalem on Easter. 

5) Jesus appeared to His Apostles 
later on in Galilee. 

6) Jesus reproached some of His 
followers for lack of belief. 

7) At least one of the angelic 
apparitions appeared to be in 
a sitting position. 

Now, with only 144 verses di- 
vided among four writers, consid- 
er some possible variations where 
there is actually so much agree- 
ment: 

1) About noon on the second 
Sunday after Christ’s death, the 
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Magdalene decided to visit the 
tomb with some of the Apostles. 
The latter rolled away the stone, 
and were amazed to find the Sav- 
ior’s body gone. When they re- 
turned to the Upper Room they 
saw a vision of Moses and Elias, 
with Jesus in their midst. Jesus 
did not speak, but the Apostles 
knew it was the Master. And all 
believed. 


2) Jesus was buried towards 
evening on Friday. Since He had 
said He would be in the earth 
three days and three nights, all 
the Apostles gathered in the grave- 
yard late Monday afternoon. The 
women were fearful, so they re- 
mained in the city. The Apostles 
rolled away the stone and entered 
the tomb. There they saw the body 
of Jesus lying wrapped in the 
linen clothes. But suddenly He 
rose up. Then a multitude of the 
heavenly host surrounded Him, 
and He was taken into heaven. 
The Apostles told the women, but 
they refused to believe. 

8) A week after the crucifixion, 
Jesus first appeared to Mary at 
Bethany. Although it was mid- 
night, she went in haste to Jerus- 
alem to report to the Apostles. 
They had been expecting the Re- 
surrection, so they went at once 
to His tomb. Having overpowered 
the guards, they rolled away the 
stone and found the grave empty. 
Suddenly they saw a single angel _ 
dressed in black robes and point- 
ing to the hill of Golgotha. Look- 
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ing there, the Apostles saw Jesus 
- rising into heaven. 

4) The Lord having been bur- 
ied for three days and_ three 
nights, He rose and appeared to 
the disciple whom He loved. This 
disciple gave testimony to Peter 
and Magdalene. These were doubt- 
ing, when suddenly they heard 
the voice of Jesus telling the dis- 
ciples to teach all nations. And 
though these other disciples did 
not see Him, they learned to be- 
lieve. 

Were these the real accounts, 
Gospel commentators would ad- 
mittedly have a problem on their 
hands. Compared with such a 
problem, the task of meshing the 
true Gospel accounts together into 
a completely clear pattern is ob- 
viously minor in importance, even 
if it is also probably impossible in 
execution. The broad framework 
of the Resurrection is identical in 
each Gospel. That is what matters. 

Thus there is no question but 
that Mary Magdalene came to the 
tomb early on Sunday morning. 
Whether she came while it was 
dark, as it was getting light, or 
just after sunrise makes very little 
difference, especially since all 
three timings could be simultan- 
eously correct. 

Close reading can eliminate oth- 
er secondary problems, such as the 
impression John gives that Mary 
came alone to the tomb. John 
himself invalidates that impression 
a few verses later when Mary 


tells Peter that “We do not know 
where they have laid Him.” 


Among these secondary prob- 
lems the only really stubborn one 
has to do with Our Lord’s appear- 
ance to the Magdalene. Did He 
appear to her in the company of 
others when she was _ returning 
from the tomb the first time? Or’ 
was it when she was alone at the 
tomb the second time? Matthew 
seems to imply the first case; John 
the second. There certainly are 
explanations for this problem, 
though none is certainly the true 
one. But that such a clear prob- 
lem even exists in our Gospels to- 
day bears witness to two things: 
first, that if the Gospels were a 
conspiracy to deceive (as some 
have claimed), the evangelists, 
otherwise so extremely clever, 
muffed up clumsily at a rather 
crucial point. Secondly, if the 
Church ever doctored up any of 
the texts (as some have claimed), 
she certainly missed a good text 
to do some doctoring on. 


But such methods of dodging 
the challenge of the Resurrection 
fall of their own weight when a 
man keeps thinking and reading 
the Gospels. The inevitable con- 
clusion still shines out after twen- 
ty centuries: Christ was indeed a 
wise Man Who built on rock—the 
empty rock that proved Him tri- 
umphant; and the rock of Peter 
that safeguards this proof, and 
proclaims it boldly and endlessly 
to all the world. 
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Are YOU a 


Courteous Driver? 
Take Yourself for a Ride 


By Edith M. Dean 


A SIMPLE suggestion for check- 
ing up on your driving eti- 
quette. 

Are you a courteous driver? 
Before you start shouting your 
“righteous indignance,” like I did 
when that question hurtled itself 
at me, why not take yourself for 
a ride? For just one day, be your 
own passenger. 


Since driving courtesy goes 
hand-in-happy-hand_ with safety, 
surely it should be equal or super- 
ior to courtesy in the home. Never- 
theless, the perfect host or hostess 
often considers it clever to bluff 
someone out of his right-of-way. 
And many “good Joe’s” take hilar- 
ious delight in blasting another 
driver from under the wheel with 
a raucous horn. 


But when an accident occurs, 
the “other guy” is the culprit. It’s 
dopey drivers like that, we yell, 
who——. And a chain reaction of 
unpretty phrases follows. 


“If you can’t drive it, park it... 


Roadhog. . 
where you're going? .. . 


We've all heard them. Some 
stronger. Hurled at us. Or some- 
one else. And we probably drove 
away “hot under the collar.” This 
state of mind is not exactly con- 
ducive to safe driving. 


Not Me! 


But that I would ever be dis- 
courteous was sheer nonsense. 
Still, my passenger-half had plant- 
ed itself obnoxiously beside me on 
the seat waiting for an opportun- 
ity to gloat. The proverbial 
“knock” came when I exchanged 
horn blasts with another driver at 
an intersection. As driver, I insist- 
ed that the “other guy jumped the 
gun” on the “Go” signal, but as 
passenger, I admitted that I was 
a little late on the “Caution.” 


A few hours later when pass- 
ing a car on a narrow stretch of 
highway, I misjudged my distance 
and the car approaching from the 
opposite direction forced me to 


. Why don’tcha look 
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cut back a bit close in front of the 
car I was passing. 


It was my driver-half that re- 
torted, “Oh, shut up,” to the honk- 
ing that came my way. 


As passenger, however, I in- 
quired, “How would you feel?” 


“Well, I'm sorry,” my driver- 
| half defended, “he should know—” 


But, of course, that was foolish. 
He couldn’t know. 


My passenger-half withdrew in 
an effort to shape a few thoughts. 
Wouldn't it be fine if there were 
some way to let other drivers 
know we were sorry? A special 
horn honk might add to the con- 
fusion of traffic driving. A gesture 
might be overlooked. 


But why not pretend that the 


“other guy,” even as I, was sorry 
for those inadvertent errors that 
will creep into even the best driv- 
ing occasionally? Although it 
didn’t sound very practical, I tried 
it the next time I felt: that my 
right-of-way was being taken by 
another driver. I was amazed to 
feel the anger oozing from my 
mind. 

It would be impossible to tell 
how many peaceful, relaxed driv- 
ing miles this simple rule has 
given me. And while I cannot pro- 
mise that it will do the same for 
you, I will wager that you'll make 
some startling discoveries if you'll 
take yourself for a ride. 


You might also be reminded 
that reckless driving could be a 
serious sin against the Fifth Com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not kill. 


Going to A Fire? 


Although Managua, Nicaragua, has a regular corps of 
bomberos (firemen), it also has many volunteers. And when 
a volunteer bombero hears the fire gong, he drops everything 


and runs. 


It happened that one of these volunteer bomberos was 
getting married. He stood before the altar with his blushing 


bride. The priest was saying: “Do you take.. . 


.” when the 


urgent clang of the fire bell suddenly rent the air. Without 
a moment’s hesitation the groom cried, “Hold everything,” 
wrapped his coat tails around him and darted down the aisle 
and out the front door. 

About a half hour later he returned gasping up the aisle, 
his hair and suit dishevelled. A broad grin split his soot- 
smeared face: “O.K., Padre,” he said, “let’s finish that sen- 


tence.”—The Cowl. 


| 
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MOM’S NIGHT OUT 


Cure for ‘Houseitis’ 


O. A. Battista 


= 


Y Wednesday my wife, 
Helen, gets up from the dinner 
table promptly after dessert, plants 
a kiss on my forehead, taps our 
youngsters, Billy and Elizabeth 
Ann, on the cheek with her lips, 
puts on her hat, picks up her 
pocketbook and walks out the door 
with her head in the clouds! In 
our house Wednesday evening in 
Mom’s night out. 


That routine, in a nutshell, is 
what has cured my wife of “house- 
itis,” an almost universal state of 
physical and mental exhaustion 
that envelopes and sometimes 
breaks modern young mothers. 

Our cure for this serious domes- 
tic affliction took root one day last 
winter when I was forced to stay 
home from the office for a couple 
of days with a bad cold. As luck 
would have it, Helen was even 
more uncomfortable than I was. 
So I “ordered” her to bed. I tack- 
led the task of handling our two 
youngsters with one hand and 
nursing my nasal congestion with 
the other one. It turned out that 
both of the children were quite 
oblivious to the bugs that were 


plaguing their parents, and more 
energetic than usual. 

By the time I dragged myself 
back to my office desk, physical- 
ly exhausted and morally deflated, 
I had formulated firsthand certain 
clearly defined opinions as to why 
my dear wife literally handed me 
the children each afternoon the 
minute I came home from work. 
My silent criticism of her con- 
stant complaints of “exhaustion” 
lost its props and I found myself 
secretly amazed at how my pretty 
young wife managed to survive 
the beating that the house and 
children had been giving her the 
past several years. The day-in- 
day-out future of endless routine 
that faces the average young 
mother and homemaker is, and 


‘most reasonably so, enough to 


drive thousands of them each year 
into nervous breakdowns! 
Results Astounding 

That is how it came about that 
I proposed the therapy we now 
use for liquidating houseitis. The 
results have been “astounding.” 

Every harmonious human rela- 
tionship requires certain definite 
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rules of cooperation for its pres- 
ervation. Most failures in life, 
much of the unhappiness and 
many of the disappointments can 
be traced back to a disregard and 
violation of the necessary rules 
of cooperation. And certainly, 
houseitis among modern young 
couples is nothing but an outward 
sign that one of the partners has 
become worn thin by the thought 
that he or she is carrying most of 
the load. And any fair-minded 
husband and father who has ever 
taken over when his wife was sick 
for a few days will agree that at 
the end of the first day he already 
began to wonder how his wife ever 
did it. 

With the weekly anticipation of 
each Wednesday night out on her 
own, with complete freedom from 
the routine of dinner dishes, baths, 
story time, etc., etc., my wife has 
literally become a new person. Her 
physical activity has reached un- 
dreamed of heights in comparison 
with the pre-Wednesday night 
therapy. She has gained new 
beauty, lost the weight she had 
picked up by nervous nibbling 
and now bubbles with optimism 
and a healthy sense of humor. 
Her interest in me, in my needs, 
in the children and their needs is 
wholehearted on her part, most ex- 
hilarating on our part. My little 
act of giving of my time each 
Wednesday evening seems to 
speak much louder than words or 
flowers. It is a glowing proof 


that cooperation and unselfishness 
are necessary stepping stones to 
marital happiness just as they are 
to anything else that is worth- 
while. 

Houseitis is, in effect, a symp- 
tom of the “trapped” feeling a 
young mother is so often likely to 
get by being uninterruptedly too 
close to the kitchen, the laundry, 
the vacuum cleaner and the ener- 
getic young ones. It is a sign that 
a marriage is due for a thorough 
lubrication. Unless houseitis is 
carefully counteracted in time by 
periodic new leases of freedom, it 
can become the proverbial straw 
that breaks a mother’s back. The 
sooner a husband realizes that 
marriage problems below the 
check-writing level are as much 
his concern as his wife’s the bet- 
ter. A husband who shares his 
wife’s most monotonous responsi- 
bilities is buying with his time 
the best insurance for years of 
a marital happiness in later 
ife. 

Many a husband digs his own 
marital grave by a series of ac- 
tions, unintentionally or otherwise, 
that suggests to his wife that he 
can trot off as he pleases fully 
confident that the distaff side will 
be waiting there patiently when 
he gets back. Alas, every woman 
must have some function outside 
the home if she is not going to 
get a smothered, trapped, chained 
feeling within the home. Wednes- 
day night out as regularly as Sun- 
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day church is the open door to 
easier marital breathing. 
Changes Attitudes 

The “every - Wednesday - night- 
out-for-Mom” formula has done 
more than wonders in banishing 
the pall of houseitis. It has led 
to a chain reaction of ever-improv- 
ing family happiness. It has help- 
ed us to forget worrying about 
ourselves as individuals and con- 
centrate on fussing over ourselves 
as a family. I dare say it has 
helped to change our whole life 
and the attitudes of people around 
us, too. 

For example, we now have one 
family-night-out a month. All 
four of us select a specific evening 
a month on which to eat out. We 
have geared our budget accord- 
ingly and by trying to select a dif- 
ferent eating place each time, we 
are fast becoming experts on local 
eating places, The expectation, 
days in advance of this monthly 
party, keeps high 

and lighter. 

Both Helen and I have a reper- 
toire of unwritten sins of marital 
deportment that we avoid spon- 
taneously, silently, and effectively. 

Most of the sins of marital de- 


portment consist of thoughtless- 
ness about little things. Helen 
never dresses carelessly if she pos- 
sibly can help it. I don’t wipe my 
dirty hands on a towel, scatter my 
clothes on the floor or track mud 
into the house. I always see that 
my cigarette ashes hit the ash tray 
instead of the piano top and the 
evening newspaper is folded back 
to page one and left handy for my 
wife to read when she can get 
around to it. 

Helen, on the other hand, 
checks my pajamas and my suit 
coats for lost or near-lost buttons, 
or necessary repairs before I have 
to ask her to, and it is a special 
thrill to know that she will have a 
clean shirt, shorts, socks and 
handkerchief lined up on my bur- 
eau each morning when I get up. 
The important point about these 
seemingly trivial acts of marital 
courtesy is that they are perform- 
ed not from a sense of duty but 
out of an exhilarating feeling of 
love and devotion. They have 
come to the surface of our mar- 
ried life and added sparkle to it, 


“we are sure, because the dark 
went out - 


shadow of houseitis 
when “Wednesday-night-out-for- 
Mom” came in. 


Woman’s Place is Where? 


One of those outfits that is always making a survey of 
something came up recently with this tidbit: One of six meals 
eaten in this country today is served in restaurants and 60 
percent of restaurant patrons are women.—T. J. M. 


The Public Schools 
Are Ours Too 


54% Of Our Children Attend Them 
... We All Help To Support Them 


Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 


Wo said it'is a sin to be in- 
terested in public schools? 
Not only are they a tremendous 
influence in American life by rea- 
son of their vast numbers of non- 
Catholic graduates, but, we must 
-remember, 54% of our Catholic 
children attend public schools. 
While the Catholic school en- 
yollment this year was 15% higher 
than last year, it is doubtful that 
Catholic school expansion is doing 
more than keeping pace with an 
increase in the Catholic popula- 
tion of school age. 
" Naturally, we ought to give 
unstinting support to Catholic 
schools as the best place for a 
Catholic child. But Catholic par- 
ents do pay taxes to. support pub- 
lic schools and 54% of our Cath- 
olic children are in public schools 
_—our interest in them, therefore, 
should be an active one. 
Catholics should acquaint them- 
selves with both the weaknesses 
and the possibilities of the pub- 
lic school. They should be inter- 
ested in the ideas American edu- 
cators express. Controversies need 


not be destructive; they can serve 
to crystalize issues. 


The Bishops’ Stand 


The Bishops, in their annual 
letter, warned that the main ef- 
forts of present-day secularists are 
“centered on the divorce of re- 
ligion from education. Their strat- 
egy seems to be: First, to secu- 
larize completely the public 
school, and then to claim for it 
a total monopoly of education.” 

Catholics must oppose both as- 
pects of the secularist movement. 
In doing so, they are not selfish; 
since they are tax-paying citizens, 
they, like everybody else, have a 
duty to interest themselves when- 
ever the common good of the na- 
tion is at stake. After all, in the 
words of Justice Douglas, “We 
are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” 

The Bishops remarked with em- 
phasis: “In criticizing this secular- 
ist trend in education, let it not 
be said that we are enemies of 
public education. We recognize 
that the state has legitimate and 
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even necessary concern with edu- 
cation. But if religion is important 
to good citizenship—and that is 
the burden of our national tra- 
dition—then the state must give 
recognition to its importance in 
public education. The state there- 
fore has the duty to help parents 
fulfill their task of religious in- 
struction and training.” 
Deploring the effort to establish 
an “educational monopoly,” the 
Bishops said: “To one who cher- 
ishes the American tradition it 
is alarming to hear all non-public 
education denounced as divisive. 
Not all differences are divisive, 
and not all divisions are harmful. 
“There are political and social 
differences and divisions which 
are simply the manifestations of 
our fundamental freedom. The 
differences which are harmful to 
our country are those which di- 
vide our people in their duty of 
loyalty, patriotism, and good citi- 
zenship . . . Religious instruction 
. - inculcates the duties of loyal- 
ty, patriotism and civic service 
based on love of God, of neighbor, 
and of country. Education that 
is truly religious is then a unifying 
rather than a dividing force.” 
This may well be the root ax- 
iom of the secularist philosophy: 
“religion is a divisive force.” Last 
year, James B. Conant, then pres- 
ident of Harvard and now U. S. 
High Commissioner to Germany, 
declared: “Unity we can achieve 
if our public schools remain the 
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primary vehicle for the education 
of our youth, and if as far as pos- © 
sible, all the youth of a commun- 
ity attend the same school, ir- 
respective of family fortune or — 
cultural background.” 

The idea that religion is a di- 
visive element is not new. Dr. . 
Conant was only echoing what 
John Dewey, the “progressive” 
educator, wrote in 1908: “Our 
schools, in bringing together those 
of different nationalities, languag- 
es, traditions, and creeds, in as- 
similating them together upon the 
basis of what is common and pub- 
lic in endeavor and achievement, 
are performing an infinitely sig- 
nificant religious work. . . . Shall 
we interfere with this work? Shall 
we run the risk of undoing it by 
introducing into education a sub- 
ject which can be taught only by 
segregating pupils?” This last sen- 
tence betrays the secularism of 
John Dewey-religion is divisive, 
presumably even a Released Time 
program is divisive and undesir- 
able. 

Blanshard Carries On 


Two chapters in Paul Blan- 
shard’s notorious book, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power, 
were strongly influenced by 
Dewey’s thought. Blanshard, in 
a chapter attacking Catholic 
schools, quotes a statement Dewey 
made, opposing any governmental 
aid to religious schools: “It is es- 
sential that this basic issue be 
seen for what # is—namely, as the 
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encouragement of a powerful re- 
actionary world organization in the 
most vital realm of democratic life, 
with the resulting promulgation of 
principles inimical to democracy.” 

The “reactionary organization” 
with “principles inimical to de- 
mocracy,” to which Blanshard re- 
fers is, of course, the Catholic 
Church. And in a blurb on the 
jacket of American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, Dewey says: “Mr. 
Blanshard has done a difficult and 
necessary piece of work with ex- 
emplary scholarship, good judge- 
ment and tact.” 

Dewey, Conant and Blanshard 
are a strong team, but opposition 
to religion in education in any 
shape or form has come from other 
quarters too. The Editors of Life 
(December 1, 1952), commenting 
on the strange position taken by 
the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, said: “The Baptists 
actually defend secularism and ac- 
cuse the Catholics (who explicitly 
deny it) of ‘using the word as a 
smokescreen with which to kill the 
public schools.’ And they duck the 
more serious issue that the religi- 
ous ‘neutrality of the public 
schools has become in fact a form 
of irreligion.” 

In the words of Will Herberg 
(writing in Commentary and quot- 
ed by Life’s Editors), they have 
allowed themselves, “to be maneu- 
vered into an unreal, contradictory 
and panicky position.” The Joint 
Committee’s zeal for separation 
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of Church and State has led them 
to play right into the hands of 
those who want, not “freedom of 
religion” as guaranteed in the 
Constitution, but freedom from 
all religion whatsoever. 

Some _ Protestants, however, 
have come to understand the real 
dangers of secularism. They resent 
charges like those of Will Herberg 
in Commentary, that they have 
“surrendered intellectual Jeader- 
ship to non-religious forces.” The 
Editors of Life cited as an ex- 
ample, “H. P. Van Dusen of Union 
Theological Seminary, whose re- 
cent God in Education is a power- 
ful tract against secularism in the 
schools and in American life.” 

National Council of Churches 


The recent message of the sec- 
ond general meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches 
grasped the full import of the 
secularist threat. The Editors of 
Commonweal (December 26, 
1952) observed that: “The Council 
favors no watertight separation of 
Church and State. but declares that 
the two actually come together in 
their ‘reverent awareness of 
God,’ and ‘their recognition of 
absolute moral values.’ It is prop- 
erly opposed to a_ preferential 
status for any religious body in 
this country.” 

The Editors of Commonweal 
noted that the Council distin- 
guished between religious neu- 
trality, which is about all that is 
practical in this country’s public 


schools, and secularism. They 
noted that the National Council 
of Churches went on to make a 
resounding statement in favor of 
Released Time: “We _ cannot, 
moreover, admit the proposition 
that in a public system of educa- 
tion the state shall have the un- 
challenged right to monopolize all 
the hours during which a boy 
or girl receives instruction five 
days a week.” 

There has been a growing trend 
in favor of Released Time, ever 
since the program as adopted in 
New York State was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, last year, in an 
historic decision calling for co- 
operation rather than a strict wall 
of separation between Church and 
State. Still, it is sobering to re- 
member that only 26% of the 
cities in the United States have 
Released Time programs. 

There is still much to be done. 
In 1948, the Bishops said: “We 
stand ready to cooperate in fair- 
ness and charity with all who be- 
lieve in God and are devoted to 
freedom under God to avert the 
impending danger . . .” Catholics 
will win added respect for their 
own schools if they, themselves, 
participate intelligently in the life 
of the community. The charge is 
not without foundation that Cath- 
olics are inclined to support Cath- 
olic education but remain aloof 
from the very real and disturbing 
problems affecting public educa- 
tion. 
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One point President Conant 
made in his controversial speech 
last year was that most educational 
problems would be ‘solved locally. 
It is a fact, borne out by experi- 
ence, that the citizens of a com- 
munity—either through the P.T.A. 
or through the use of the ballot— 
can solve many of our educational 
difficulties. If secularism has be- 
come the “religion” of the public 
schools, then it is because Cath- 
olics and other people with reli- 
gious principles have been asleep. 
As the Bishops stressed, the same 
people who want to give the pub- 
lic schools a monopoly, want to 
secularize the public school com- 
pletely. They let their voices be 
heard, and to listen to them, one 
would think that theirs was “the 
American way” and the only 
American way. 

Cooperation Is Possible 


There are many things in which 
intelligent Catholic citizens can co- 
operate with their non-Catholic 
neighbors to combat corrosive in- 
fluences in the public schools. The 
now famous fight against Commu- 
nism in the Scarsdale, N. Y. pub- 
lic schools was led by a committee 
of three men, one of whom was a 
Catholic. 

In Middletown, N. Y. a film en- 
titled Human Growth, 19 minutes 
of very graphic sex education was 
being shown in the local public 
schools. Several Catholics were 
leaders in a successful campaign 
to ban its use. Action such as this 
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can be of real service to the com- 
munity. 

Parents have the first rights in 
the matter of education. This is 
the American tradition defined 
and upheld in the Oregon School 
Case of 1925. It is the Catholic 
tradition outlined in 1929 by Pius 
XI writing On the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. It is a tradition, 
moreover, which is rooted deep in 
the Natural Law. It is strange, 
therefore, that so-called “educa- 
tors” in our day talk as though 
parents surrender all their rights 
when they send their children to 
public schools. 


Rights of Parents 


No school can entirely supplant 
the child’s parents. Sometimes ed- 
ucators have to be reminded of 
this. They need a reminder that 
they are only representatives of 
the parents whose duty it is to 
look after the temporal and spiri- 
tual welfare of the child. Parents 
sometimes have an “out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind” attitude toward their 
children, but once aroused, parents 
become a valuable and effective 


force—a force to reckon with in. 


any community. 


In 1950, Willard E. Goslin, the 
superintendent of schools in Pasa- 
dena, California was dismissed. He 
had previously been head of the 
school system in Minneapolis and 
a president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
A fervent disciple of Dewey, Gos- 
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lin introduced progressive educa- 
tion in the Pasadena schools. 
Finally, the parents of Pasadena 
had enough of the experiment. 
As one of them wrote: “The par- 
ents did not approve of this kind 
of education. They sent their 
children to school to learn some- 
thing, and when they remonstrat- 
ed that nothing was being learned, 
they were rebuffed for being be- 
hind the times. The verdict in 
Pasadena was that ‘education for 
democracy’ is not education at 
all; it is training for the collecti- 
vised society.” Strong words! But 
people were aroused! Mr. Goslin 
was fired. Many educators angrily 
called it a victory for “reactionary 
fascism.” In reality, it was a vic- 
tory of American parents over 
some of America’s “educators” 
who had betrayed a very sacred 
trust. 
Getting Out the Vote 


Non-Catholics take an active 
interest in the rights of Catholic 
parents and schools. Last Novem- 
ber, California voters united to 
kill the tax on Catholic and other 
non-public schools. The tax was 
advocated by the “California Tax- 
payers’ Alliance” which signifi- 
cantly had never opposed YMCA 
hotels, fishing boats, or horse 
breeding, when these were pro- 
posed for tax exemption. The 
Scottish Rite Masonic Supreme 
Council, Southern Jurisdiction, 
with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., was an active supporter of 


the “California Taxpayers Alli- 
ance.” But despite these pressures, 
Californians had sufficient inter- 
est in the schools issue to eliminate 
the burdensome tax. 

One of the best things we Cath- 
olics can do, individually and cor- 
porately, is to convince our coun- 
trymen of our interest in public 
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school problems. We must show 
them that religion is a unifying 
= a divisive force in American 

We support our own schools, 
but at the same time we can work 
alongside our fellow Americans in 
the interest of the public schools. 
They are our schools too! 


He who has found Mary, that is to say, who embraces the prac- 
tice of devotion to her, has found all graces, because there is 
nothing he cannot obtain through that all-powerful mediatrix.— 


St. Anthony of Padua 


Thorndyke- 


psychologi 
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A Short Story 


Aunt Martha’s Centerpiece 


Waneta Whitfill 


SEEMS there gets to be a place 
sometimes where the life you’re 
living sort of breaks off, and you 
have to start another kind of life. 
It was that way when I went to 
the farm to live with Aunt Martha 
and Uncle Hugo. I was kind of 
scared at first, but once I heard 
Aunt Martha’s voice, soft as duck- 
down, telling me I ‘was right to 
home’, why everything seemed all 
right, and I wasn’t afraid. 
Uncle Hugo was a quiet man, 
mostly, but not a bit fearsome. At 
mealtime he'd laugh that big 
booming laugh of his until the 
kitchen shook. Then Aunt Martha 
would laugh, and I'd get to gig- 
gling, and we’d have a wonderful 
farm time together. All because 
of Aunt Martha’s centerpieces. 
Aunt Martha always said that 
it didn’t matter how poor a fam- 
ily was, because as long as they 
prayed together and laughed to- 
gether, God would see to it they 
stayed together. 
But now seemed like I'd come 
to another of those places where 
Id have to start living another 
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kind of life again, because pneu- 
monia came along that winter, and 
all at once Aunt Martha wasn’t 
there any more. 


After the funeral a lady from 
the orphanage came out and told 
Uncle Hugo if he felt he couldn’t 
care for a ten-year-old singlehand- 
ed, they'd take me back again. 

“We'll see.” Was all Uncle Hugo 
said. “We'll see how it works out.” 

It scared me something awful, 
because I was that fond of Uncle 
Hugo I didn’t want to leave him, 
ever. So I tried my level best to 
do the things Aunt Martha used 
to do, like cleaning the house, and 
cooking Uncle Hugo’s meals, and 
sewing on his buttons. I wasn’t 
so good at it, I guess, because he 
never laughed anymore. 

We still said our prayers to- 
gether, though. 

Then one night at supper Uncle 
Hugo looked at me and sighed 
real deep. 

“Lissy.” He said. “I don't 
know what to do. Seems this is 
no life for a young girl.” He shook 
his head, looking sad. 


My throat closed up tight, and 
the inside of me got weak. 

“It's fine.” I said, but Uncle 
Hugo shook his head again, look- 
ing doubtful. 

“I don’t know. Too gloomy, 
seems to me. A young girl like 
you ought to be around people 
that laugh, and don’t seem like 
there’s a laugh left in me these 
days. The woman from the or- 
phanage is coming back soon, and 
I’ve got to decide what’s best for 
you.” 

I was so scared he’d send me 
away I felt almost sick, and 
couldn’t think of a single thing to 
say. After we knelt in the living 
room and said our prayers togeth- 
er, I went to my room and 
crawled into bed. But I lay 
there a long time, praying and 
looking up toward where the ceil- 
ing was. I wondered how far it 
was above the ceiling to where 
Aunt Martha had gone. I won- 
dered what she would tell me to 
do, if she could, to keep Uncle 
Hugo from sending me away. It 
made my chest hurt to think how 
lonely it would be for Uncle Hugo 
without Aunt Martha or me. 

Then I thought about Aunt 
Martha’s centerpieces, and remem- 
bering some of them I had to 
giggle, lying there in the dark. 

Everyone thereabouts had 
laughed at Aunt Martha’s center- 
pieces. Folks never took a meal 
with us that they didn’t laugh 
until their eyes cried. “That Mar- 
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tha Singer!” they’d say to each 
other, like she was a wonder to 
behold. 


I don’t know where Aunt Mar- 
tha learned to make those center- 
pieces. Maybe she just thought 
them up herself, but they were a 
thing to see. She could cook a 
head of cabbage, whole, without 
the leaves coming apart, and she’d 
put it on the big blue platter right 
in the center of the table. But 
when you took a second look 
you'd see it was more than just a 
cabbage. It'd have a big, grinning 
mouth of pickled beet, and a long 
carrot nose. Sometimes the eyes 
were pinto beans, and the cabbage 
would wear a wig of sour cream 
dressing. Once she made one with 
a spinach moustache, and Uncle 
Hugo laughed until the kitchen 
danced. 

She made horses out of roast- 
ing ears, with green onion tails 
and manes, and bullfrogs out of 
stuffed peppers.. And oh, seemed 
like anything she made could be 
fixed up to make you laugh, even 
cakes and pies. Usually she’d put 
that one real funny thing right in 
the center of the table. 

When we'd sit down, and Aunt 
Martha put her centerpiece on the 
table, she’d stand there a minute 
before she sat down. And when 
Uncle Hugo began to laugh, why, 
she’d look at him, her plump face 
as expressionless as a rain barrel. 
She’d put her hands on her hips, 
her stomach kind of sticking out, 
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and say, “Now, whatever are you 
laughing at, Hugo? I declare, I 
don’t see a thing that’s funny.” 

Then her face would break into 
a grin, and she’d get to laughing, 
and I would, too. 

But the kitchen hadn’t danced 
with laughter since Aunt Martha 
went away, and somehow I got 
the idea that if I could make 
Uncle Hugo laugh again, maybe 
he wouldn’t send me back to the 
orphanage. 

All next day I thought and 
thought, and spent a lot of time 
studying the pictures in the ani- 
mal book Uncle Hugo gave me 
for Christmas. I sure couldn't 
cook anything fancy, but I did 
my level best. I fried pork chops, 
and gave them silly faces with slic- 
es of fried apple. I made the 
spinach into a nest, and put hard 
boiled eggs in it, giving them faces 
with pickled beets and tiny wings 
made of dill pickle. But the main 
centerpiece was what I worked 
on hardest, and though it didn’t 
come up to Aunt Martha’s center- 
pieces, I hoped it was funny. 

The carrots were cooked whole, 
and I put them side by side on the 
blue platter. I used boiled red 
onions for their heads, with open 
mouths and fierce looking teeth of 
toothpicks. I used lettuce leaves 
for wings, and though they did 
not Jook much like the pictures in 
the book, it was the best I could 
do. 

When Uncle Hugo came to sup- 


per that night he sat down heavily 
and sighed, the way he did lately. 
Then I put the blue platter on 
the table, right in the center, and 
stood there. 

Uncle Hugo stared. A kind of 
quivering went through him. He 
asked, sort of choked-sounding, 
“What're those things?” 

“Dragons.” I said, hardly above 
a whisper, so full my throat was 
then, because he wasn’t going to 
laugh. 

Uncle Hugo’s face looked like 
it was about to break. Then he 
looked over the table, at the pork 
chops with their silly, grinning 
faces, and the big-eyed egg-birds 
in their spinach nest. After a 
moment he lifted his head, and 
looked me full in the eyes. Then 
his mouth opened, and the laugh- 
ter boomed out. 

I tried to make my face look 
blank. I put my hands on what 
hips I had, and tried hard to make 
my flat stomach pooch out. 

“Now whatever are you laugh- 
ing at, Uncle Hugo?” I demanded. 
“I declare, I don’t see a thing 
that’s funny!” 

I had to giggle then, and Uncle 
Hugo laughed so hard the kitchen 
fairly danced. His eyes had a 
kind of shiny wetness all through 
supper, but every now and then 
he’d chuckle, and look at me and 
grin. 

The woman from the orphanage 
came that night, but she went 
back again. Without me. 


Belgium-Luxembourg Jubilant 


Royal Wedding 


Countries Contribute to U.S. History 


T the outset of World War II, 

the Catholic Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg sprang into the 
world’s news spotlight as one of 
the independent territories under 
the heel of the nazi invaders. On 
April 9, it again comes into the 
international spotlight, but this 
time for a jubilant reason. 

This is the day when Prince 
John, heir apparent to one of the 
smallest thrones in Europe, will be 
wed in Luxembourg City to Prin- 
ces Josephine-Charlotte of Bel- 
gium, in a climax to a royal ro- 
mance which began last summer 
on the French Riviera, where the 
couple were spending a vacation. 

The union of Prince John and 
Princess Josephine-Charlotte who 
belong to two of the oldest and 
most staunchly Catholic countries 
of Europe, will be of especial in- 
terest to Catholics in parishes 
throughout the United States in 
which there are large groups of 
parishioners of Belgium or Luxem- 
bourg birth or descent. 

Luxembourg-Americans, whose 
ancestral country is less than a 


1,000 square miles, are located 
mainly in the Middle West. They 
are not very numerous. Luxem- 
bourg itself has a population of 
only about 300,000—but neverthe- 
less they can point with particular 
pride to one of their number who 
in 1942 was chosen as the first 
recipient of the national Catholic 
Mother of the Year Award. 

She is 99-year-old Mrs. Cather- 
ine Jacobs Bartholome, mother of 
Coadjutor Bishop Peter W. Barth- 
olome of St. Cloud, who last De- 
cember was honored by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII with the “Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice” medal. Chos- 
en Mother of the Year because 
she represented immigrant and 
pioneer American womanhood, 
Mrs. Bartholome was born in 
Beaufort, Luxembourg, and came 
to America at the age of 11. 

To the Bartholomes and other 
Luxembourg-Americans, an event 
of special interest was the visit 
paid by Prince John to the United 
States in 1939. He was the guest 
of President Roosevelt at the 
White House, and attended the 
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New York World’s Fair for the ob- 
servance of “Luxembourg Day.” 
Greeting the Prince on his first 
day in New York was Archbishop 
—now Cardinal—Francis Spellman. 
Godfather Was Pope 

Born on January 5, 1921, Prince 
John also was christened Benedict 
in honor of Pope Benedict XV, his 
godfather. His education began in 
Luxembourg and he was then sent 
to complete his studies at Ample- 
forth College, the Benedictine 
school in England. During the ex- 
ile of the royal family, Prince John 
spent two years studying political 
economy and law at the University 
of Quebec. Accompanied by the 
Grand Duchess and her Prince 
Consort Philip, he visited groups 
of Luxembourg people living in 
the United States and also made 
a tour of South America. 


When Prince John was old 
enough, he enlisted in the British 
Army and served in the Irish 
Guards as private John Luxem- 
bourg before going to the officer 
cadet training unit at Aldershot, 
where he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1943. In 1944 
he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant and took part in the 
Normandy campaign. His regi- 
ment later was engaged in the 
battle which liberated Brussels. 


The Prince took part also in the 
German campaign. He left the 
British Army in June, 1945, with 
the rank of captain. Meanwhile, 


8,400 white crosses had been 
erected in the American military 
cemetery in Hamm, Luxembourg, 
including one for General George 
S. Patton, U.S. commander, who 
had been fatally injured in an ac- 
cident at Maneheim, Germany, in 


December, 1945. 
Saintly Aunt 
Prince John’s aunt was the 
saintly former Grand Duchess 


Marie Adelaide, sister of the pres- 
ent ruler, who abdicated her 
throne after the armistice of No- 
vember, 1918, to enter the relig- 
ious life. Now being mentioned 
as a prospective candidate for 
beatification, Marie Adelaide 
throughout her life seldom missed 
daily Mass or a daily visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

After her abdication, she enter- 
ed a Carmelite convent and then 
sought to enter the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. However, her poor 
health prevented her from endur- 
ing the rigors of the religious life 
and instead she began studying 
medicine so that she might better 
serve the poor. She was 18 when 
she acceded to the throne, 25 
when she abdicated, and 29 when 
she died. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte was 
godmother to the Princess Joseph- 
ine-Charlotte, who is now to be- 
come her daughter-in-law. The 
Princess, who was born October 
11, 1927, is the daughter of King 
Leopold III, who abdicated the 
throne in July, 1951, and of Swe- 


dish-born Queen Astrid, who died 
in an automobile accident in 1935. 

Privately educated, Princess 
Josephine-Charlotte was 12 years 
old when the Germans invaded 
Belgium and her father became a 
prisoner of war. On D-Day, the 
Germans removed the King from 
the palace at Laeken, near Brus- 
. sels, to Germany, and on the fol- 
lowing day the princess and other 
members of the royal family were 
taken there. The royal family was 
interned at Hirchstein Castle, and 
subsequently transferred to Strobl, 
on the banks of Lake St. Wolf- 
gang, Austria. There they were 
confined in a smal] villa guarded 
by S.S. troops, until their libera- 
tion by a detachment of the Amer- 
ican Seventh Army on May 7, 
1945. 


When Princess Josephine-Char- 
lotte visited Belgium in April, 
1949, for the first time since her 
deportation by the Germans, she 
was greeted by the people with 
remarkable demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm. The princess and. her 
grandmother, Queen dowager 
Elizabeth, received an _ ovation 
when they entered the cathedral 
at Malines and took part in a pro- 
cession of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Maundy Thursday. 

In May, 1951, Princess Joseph- 
ine-Charlotte was received in au- 
dience by Pope Pius XII. Follow- 
ing the audience, the princess, 
who was accorded the honors pre- 


scribed by protocol for royalty 
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paid the traditional visit to St. 
Peter’s Basilica. 


Pioneer Roles 


Princess Josephine-Charlotte has 
never visited the United States but 
if she ever does, she will doubt- 
less be reminded of how many of 
her countrymen have played pio- 
neer roles in American history. 
Quite literally, it was a Belgian 
who first “put America on_ the 
map.” He was Gerhard Mercator, 
born near Antwerp, on whose map 
of the new world made in 1541 
the name of “America” appeared 
for the first time. 

Many priests were among the 
Belgians who made their mark in 
American life. They included 
Father Louis Hennepin, who ex- 
plored a large portion of America 
and was the first white man to 
see Niagara Falls; Father Croquet, 
uncle of Cardinal Mercier, who 
was known as “the Saint of Ore- 
gon”; Archbishop Charles J. Segh- 
ers, who was called the Apostle of 
Alaska; and Father Pierre De 
Smet, S.J., who began his great 
missionary work among the Amer- 
ican Indians in 1823 and built a 
“parish” extending from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Other great figures about whom 
Catholics of Belgian descent in this 
country could tell Princess Joseph- 
ine-Charlotte include Jesse de For- 
est, who organized the first band 
of Belgian colonists to come to 
Manhattan Island; Nicholas Mar- 
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tiau, who came to Virginia about 
1623 and became a member of 
the House of Burgesses of Virgin- 
ia; and Thomas Nelson, governor 
of Virginia, who commanded the 
Virginian troops at the Battle of 
Yorktown under Washington. 
There are records also of some 
Belgian officers who accompanied 
the Marquis de Lafayette, among 
them Charles de Pauw, of Ghent, 
whose grandson later founded De 
Pauw University in Indiana. 

In more recent times have ap- 


peared such men as the late Dr. 
Leo Hennrik Baekeland, Belgian- 
born scientist, who gave the world 
thousands of plastic items from bil- 
liard balls to insulation for battle- 
ships through his invention of 
bakelite; the late Father Julius A. 
Nieuland, C.S.C., of Notre Dame 
University, the famous discoverer 
of synthetic rubber; and Andre 
Parmentier, a Walloon born in Bel- 
gium, who was one of the foun- 
ders of landscape gardening in 
America. 


The Archbishop’s Fingers 


Of Robert of Winchelsey, archbishop of Canterbury, we are 
told that “he loved the Blessed Virgin with a most spiritual 
love, and honored her above all other saints and next after 
God. Hence, no sooner was he free from business than he 
used at once, wherever he might be,to begin counting Hail 
Marys on his fingers.” In the fourteenth and fifteenth centur- 
ies the rosary was the favorite English devotion of rich and 
poor.—Perpetual Help. 


Coming Up: a Billion Pennies! 


A recent news report disclosed that the U.S. Mint plans 
to turn out a billion and a half coins in the year beginning 
July 1. What worries us is that a billion of these new coins will 
be pennies and we’re afraid that many a hard-working pastor is 
going to get more than his share of those new pennies. Also 
minted will be 75,000,000 nickels, 240,000,000 dimes, 125,400,000 
quarters and 59,600,000 half-dollars. We hope our pastor-friends 
get their share of those quarters and half-dollars—T. J. Mack. 


MAN’S SUPREME HOPE 


Easter Resurrection 


Alvin Hlig* 


Easter Resurrection is 

man’s greatest reason for 

hope. It is proof that Christ has 

won for us the final victory over 
sin and death. 

“For the worst thing that sin 
could do,” writes Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, “is not to bomb cities 
and kill a fellowman; it is to cru- 
cify God. Having done this and 
lost, it would never do anything 
as bad again. Having been con- 
quered at its strongest point, evil 
must now remain eternally de- 
feated.” 

Who Conquers? 


It seemed that the forces of 
darkness had forever conquered 
when they unnailed the lifeless 
body of Jesus Christ. The light 
of hope flickered and died in the 


eyes of the men who silently . 


buried the Divine Master. And 
when they rolled the stone across 
the entrance to the tomb, they 
may have whispered to themsel- 
ves, “sin and death, you have won 
even over Jesus Christ.” 

Evil rules, so let men make 
ready to despair. There is to be 


no consideration for mercy, or 
comparison, or love, or justice, or 


’ goodness; no place for the noble 


strength of manly purity or the 
beauty of womanly virtue, for sin 
has become the world’s master, 
and when sin is in power men 
must live like animals if they are 
to survive. 

Death is pagan. It is no more 
than the enemy of mortal life and 
pleasure, and in the end it will de- 
stroy us all. Death cannot be the 
gateway to the kingdom of heaven 
as Christ had taught, for seel 
even He has been conquered by it. 

St. Paul did well to write, “If 
Christ be not risen again, then 
your faith is in vain, for you are 
yet in your sins.” 

But Christ is risen! Our faith is 
not in vain! Sin and death, the 
two basic causes of all the 
world’s deepest miseries, are 
humbled, hurled to the ground 
with the Easter Resurrection. The 
victory is not sin’s, but Christ’s, 
and because it is Christ’s it is ours 
also. 
Let the godless fill the world 
with hate and persecution and 
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blasphemy and lust and the un- 
natural sins. But when the god- 
less think they rule, watch God 
overthrow sin almost with the 
twinkling of an eye or the lifting 
of a finger, as effortlessly as He 
came forth when the tomb was 
closed, sealed and guarded with 
the arms of soldiers. 

Let the godless try to destroy 
the Church. They may succeed 
for a time in driving her back into 
the caves and tombs. But like her 
Divine Founder, the Church will 
rise more glorious than the blaz- 
ing dawn of the first Easter 


bodies with fire and atomic weap- 
ons. Our souls they cannot touch. 
They live eternally. And even the 
bodies the godless destroy, Christ 
will one day raise up from the 
dead. 


Yes, Christ’s victory over sin 
and death passes through Him to 
us. 


He who pays the supreme price 
of sharing Christ’s sufferings on 
Good Friday will receive as the 
supreme reward of Easter Sunday 
his own glorious victory over sin 
and death. 


morning. This is reason sufficient for men 
Let the godless destroy our ever to lose hope. 
The Silly Season 


Syracuse, N.Y.: When a youthful couple were married, 
they, their two attendants and the minister were mounted on 
horses because the couple fell in love while horseback riding. 

Ludlow, Ky.: A man who doesn’t know if the Lord will 
call him tomorrow or fifty years hence has built a mausoleum— 
a modern, ranch-type structure. He was quoted as saying: “I'll 
be occupying this place,a long time after a new house has 
crumbled to dust.” He built the mausoleum instead of a new 
home for himself and his wife. 

Miami Fla.: A fifteen-year-old wife sued for a divorce, 
complaining that her husband treated her like a child. 

Here and There, U.S.A.: Some parents continue to insist on 
being “original” in naming their offspring. Examples of what 
happens: Candy Barr, Wisteria Vine and Topsy Tervi.—T. J. M. 


Are You a “Parrot”? 


The only creature gifted with the power of speech that 
seems content to repeat what it hears without trying to embellish 
it to make a good story is a parrot.—T. J. M. 


Irishman Learns About 


The Green Scapular 


T. J. McInerney 


THEY organized a new division 

of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in our town not long ago 
and as befits the owner of the 
name appended to this we were 
invited to attend the installation 
of officers. It was a profitable eve- 
ning in many respects, not the 
least of which was our introduc- 
tion to The Green Scapular and an 


opportunity to learn something 
about this devotion to Our Lady. 


The Green Scapular or Scapular 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
is, like the Miraculous Medal, a 
gift of our Blessed Mother to the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. The story of the 
Scapular properly begins on No- 
vember 27, 1839, when Justine 
Bisqueyburu, an orphan in early 
life who was destined to make 
known the devotion, entered the 
Novitiate of the Daughters of 
Charity in Paris. 

In the course of her first retreat, 
in January, 1840, Justine was fa- 
vored with a celestial vision. Our 
Lady appeared to the young Sis- 
ter clothed in a long white robe 


over which hung a bright blue 
mantle. Her hair fell loosely over 
her shoulders and in her hands she 
held an image of her Heart, from 
the top of which emanated bril- 
liant rays. The same apparition 
was repeated several times during 
the young Sister’s novitiate, taking 
place usually on a principal feast 
of the Virgin. These apparitions 
had the effect of making devotion 
to Mary Immaculate the moving 
force in the young Sister’s life. 


Meaning of Vision 


Clothed with the habit of her 
Order, Sister Bisqueyburu was 
sent by her superiors to Blangy. 
Shortly after her arrival there—on 
the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, to be exact—she 


-was favored with another appari- 


tion of the Lady. On this occa- 
sion, the Blessed Mother held in 
her right hand an image of her 
Heart, surrounded by flames. In 
her left hand there was something 
resembling a scapular. It consisted 
of a single piece of green cloth 
suspended from a cord of the same 
color. On one side was a picture 
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of the Blessed Virgin as she had 
shown herself in the apparitions. 
On the other was a Heart inflamed 
with brilliant rays. The Heart was 
pierced by a sword and was sur- 
rounded by an oval inscription, 
reading: 

“Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
pray for us now and at the hour 
of our death.” 


The meaning of the vision was 
revealed to the Sister by an in- 
terior voice which told her that the 
new scapular, through the medium 
of the Sisters of Charity, would 
aid in the conversion of those 
without faith and would help 
them gain the grace of a happy 
death. 

For some unknown reason or 
reasons, the distribution of the 
Scapular was delayed. Sister 
Bisqureyburu received a number 
of apparitions, in which the Bless- 
ed Mother expressed displeasure at 
the delay. Obstacles to the an- 
nouncement and distribution of 
the scapular were shortly there- 
after removed. Reports of con- 
versions and physical cures, all 
subsequently authenticated, began 
to come in almost immediately. 

‘Father R. MacDonald, C.SS.R., 
gave an interesting account some 
years ago of his “discovery” of the 
Green Scapular. In the early 
1930’s he was confined to a hos- 
pital, suffering from pneumonia 
and began to hemorrhage. As he 
was being prepared for an opera- 
tion, a little nun came into his 


room and assured him that his 
faith in the Mother of God, es- 
pecially through her Immaculate 
Heart, would insure his recovery. 
She told him about her own re- 
covery from the ravages of cancer, 
some years before, after doctors 
had given her up as incurable and 
credited her devotion to the Green 
Scapular. 

With Father’s permission, she 
placed a Green Scapular over his 
head. Two days later, while under- 
going X-rays, the doctors asked 
him when his hemorrhaging had 
stopped and he disclosed that it 
had been a few days before. The 
extent of the healing of his wound 
amazed the doctors. 

Later, Father MacDonald told 
of his experience and those of 
others with the Green Scapular 
while he was conducting devotions 
to Our Lady at St. Patrick’s 
Church in Toronto. He had ex- 
pected that a few dozen people 
would request Scapulars, but his 
supply of about a thousand was 
depleted the first morning. Sub- 
sequently, many thousands more 
were distributed in Toronto and 
later in Montreal and people be- 
gan to stop Father MacDonald in 
public places to ask him for the 
Scapular. 

The Green Scapular was twice 
approved by Pope Pius IX, in 
1863 and again in 1870, when he 
authorized Sister Bisqueyburu’s 
order to make and distribute the 
scapular. Sr. Bisqueyburu died in 


1908, happy in the knowledge 
that she and her sisters in religion 
had carried out the Blessed 
Mother’s mandate to her to spread 
devotion to Her Immaculate 
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Heart. From their headquarters in 
Central House, Sisters of Charity, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, they are 
continuing to carry on the work 
she started nearly a century ago. 
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How Much is a Billion? 


The new Administration in Washington has “inherited” a 
national debt of 260 billion dollars—$260,000,000,000! How much 
is one billion dollars? A billion dollars in $1,000 bills would pile 
up 1,500 feet in the air, 250 feet higher than the 102-story 
Empire State Building—T. James Mack 


“If only once, it wouldn't cost us anything 
for it not to cost anything just to look!” 
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Planning a Picnic? 


_ It Looks Like Rain 


Forecaster Has His Trials 


LBERT K. SHOWALTER, 
chief forecaster of the Los 
Angeles Weather Bureau, likes 
his work. There are times how- 
ever, when he would just as soon 
not venture a forecast. 

At least four times since he 
moved into Visitation parish in 
Westchester five years ago, he has 
been required—on the strength of 
all the scientific evidence avail- 
able—to forecast stormy weather 
for a day when the parish had 
scheduled an outdoor carnival. 

Each time Father Thomas Sul- 
livan, his pastor, rallied the school 
children to pray for fair weather. 
And each time the power of prayer 
made the Weather Bureau look 
bad. Once a storm actually halted 
in its path and backed up. . An- 
other cleared away on a carnival 
Sunday after a rainy Saturday and 
resumed again on Monday. 

Mr. Showalter recalls another 
example of the power of prayer. 
There was a long dry spell soon 
after he came to California in 
1945. Prayers for rain were fol- 
lowed almost immediately by an 
unforecast storm that seemed to 
develop out of nowhere. 


One of 18 children, Mr. Sho- 
walter might have followed his 
father’s footsteps as an Iowa 
farmer if it were not for his ex- 
ceptional knowledge of the Cate- 
chism. At Confirmation in Elma, 
Ia., the Bishop was so impressed 
by the youth’s ready answers that 
he urged the pastor to provide 
him with a college scholarship. 

Although he had no intention 
of entering the Weather Bureau, 
his study at Loras College in Du- 
buque just happened to include 
the subjects required for work in 
meteorology. After one semester 
of teaching mathematics at a 
Christian Brothers high school, he 
was called to the Weather Bu- 
reau. A Civil Service examina- 
tion he had not taken seriously 
paid off. 

Later Mr. Showalter, while he 
was a weather man, took gradu- 
ate study at George Washington 
University in Washington, D.C., 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Now one of the 
country’s top forecasters, Mr. 
Showalter is chief weather 
watchman for more than 6,000,- 
000 square miles of West Coast 


land and sea. He breathes, eats 
and sleeps the weather. Even his 
family cannot get away from it. 

When his wife Martha hangs 
out the wash on a cloudy day, her 
neighbors decide it will not rain 
and rush their laundry to the 
clotheslines. If son Kenneth takes 
a raincoat to Loyola High, the 
school goes on a rainy day sched- 
ule—even though there may not be 
a cloud in the sky. 

Even second grader Lisa is 
often called upon by her pastor 
to give a weather report when she 
arrives .Visitation School. 
Gordan, in the seventh grade, is 
practically an expert. The only 
one of the five Showalter chil- 
dren who is permitted to ignore 
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the weather is 20-month-old 
Teresa. 

As “Meterologist in Charge” 
(his formal title) of the forecasting 
station at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, Mr. Showalter is 
automatically on duty any time 
there is a change in the weather. 

Even when the weather is 
balmy, he finds it impossible 
simply to enjoy a fine day. He 
looks at the clouds for type and 
altitude and checks the direction 
of the wind—wondering all the 
while whether the day’s forecast 
is correct. 

And there are many days, Mr. 
Showalter said, when three Hail 
Marys could tip the weather either 
way. 


Who Would Like THIS Name 


During the 1894 allegations of religious intolerance in pub- 
lie affairs, there is a story told of an episode in the parliament- 
ary career of one Daniel O’Connell. An English member named 
Thomas Massey, a fanatical opponent of Catholicism, moved in 
the House of Commons that the Roman word “mass” should be 
discontinued as part of the name of Christmas, and that the 
festival should thereafter be called by the more Saxon appella- 
tion of “Christ-tide.” 

O’Connell rose to reply. He called the honorable gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that his own name was “deplorably 
popish,” and suggested that to be consistent, he should forth- 
with eliminate from it the syllable that offended him in the 
word “Christmas” and substitute the Saxon “tide” thus trans- 
forming “Thomas Massey” into “Thotide Tidey.” - 

Mr. Massey’s motion never reached a vote. —Sophie Kroll. 
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A US. Leader Finds 


A Trend For The Better 


Reprinted from Christopher News Notes* 


UST 25 years ago the American 

Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism raised a protest against 
the films “King of Kings” and 
“Ten Commandments” because 
they paid tribute to God. The 
Association urged Cecil B. de- 
Mille, the producer of both these 
films, to eliminate the idea of God 
from all of his future motion pic- 
tures. He not only rejected their 
demands, but during the last quar- 
ter of a century has courageously 
continued to select themes with a 
positive spiritual ‘significance for 
many of his pictures. 

But They Have Succeeded 


If the sincere believers in athe- 
ism failed with Mr. deMille, they 
have certainly succeeded in the 
past twenty-five years in persuad- 
ing other individuals to help them 
banish God from many American 
institutions and traditions. These 
latter little realized that in doing 
this they were promoting the aims 
not only of atheists but of Com- 
munists as well. 


One teacher, who has spent 
*18 E. 48th St., New York City, 


over 40 years in education, re- 
cently told us that since 1927 
there has been a gradual step by 
step exclusion from the classroom 
of facts or truths which might re- 
mind young people of their spiri- 
tual heritage as Americans. — 
Slow But Sure 


The approach of the apostles of 
atheism was a shrewd one. They 
knew they could not immediately 
persuade Americans to eliminate 
God from education and other 
phases of public life. So they 
adopted a long-range program of 
removing, one by one, seemingly 
insignificant references to God— 
anything that might remind the in- 
dividual of his Creator. They felt 
sure that the average American 
wouldn’t notice this slow but sure 
elimination of God. They encour- 
aged their followers to get into 
jobs of influence where they could 
help shape policies. _ 

For the past 25 years the anti- 
God group has been working zeal- 


ously, patiently, quietly. They 
saw value in the slightest gains. 


No matter how much we dis- 
agree with their objectives, we 
cannot help but admire the relent- 
less persistence of those dedicated 
to integrating anti-God philosophy 
into all thought-forming spheres of 
American life. 

Deceived by this subtle ap- 
proach, the vast majority of men 
of good will have looked on as 
spectators. In the meantime, this 
tiny handful of consecrated athe- 
ists have been imposing on the 
American public a philosophy 
that is opposed to the sublime 
truth upon which our nation is 
founded—that each and every hu- 
man being derives his rights from 
Almighty God. 


What Might Have Been 


Too bad that 25 years ago a 
handful of people didn’t form an 
American Association for the Rec- 
ognition of God in Public Life. 
They might have prevented much 
harm to our country and to the 
world. Their job would have been 
an easy one: to guard cautiously 
in all phases of American thought 


and activity the spiritual truths in- - 


sisted upon by the founders of our 
country and other stalwart Ameri- 
cans of history. Yes, a small num- 
ber might have done much to pre- 
vent the moral deterioration, intel- 
lectual confusion and vagueness 
of purpose that have tended to 
weaken our country. 

Happily, a few, spurred on by a 
love of God and country, have be- 
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gun to regain bit by bit the ground 
that has been lost. Their accomp- 
lishments may seem small to some, 
but it is a beginning in the big 
job of restoring God to the main- 
stream of American life. These 
few have started a trend for the 
better. We mention just three 
examples: 


Better Late Then Never 


Only a few weeks ago the New 
York City Board of Education by 
unanimous decision directed all 
public schools to begin each class 
day with the singing of the 4th 
stanza of the patriotic hymn 
“America,” which reads as follows: 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 
The Board also directed Dr. Wil- 
liam Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, to review the curriculum 
so as to include “appropriate pro- 
grams of instruction emphasizing 
the spiritual interest and patriotic 
motives of our pioneering ances- 


In The Armed Services 


The Armed Forces recently 
stepped up their emphasis on the 
spiritual needs of those in the ser- 
vice. The Army and Air Force, 
for instance, have made obligatory 
in their basic training character 
guidance courses in which are dis- 
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cussed “Our Dependence on God,” 
“The Ten Commandments,” “The 
Necessity of Divine Worship,” 
“God as the Source of Authority,” 
etc. 


This same approach of the 
Armed Services has been recently 
adopted by the State of New York 
in all of its correctional institutions. 
In the official letter sent to all war- 
dens and _ superintendents, the 
first sentence stated, “the disinte- 
gration of the moral and ethical 
fibre essential to sustain integrity 
in our political, economical and 
social order is obvious.” Continu- 
ing, the letter states that this new 
department-wide program is aimed 
at “fortifying inmates to return to 
society and withstand the evil in- 
fluences with which they are con- 
fronted.” 

You Can Play A Part 

This trend can grow by leaps 
and bounds if enough interested 
persons like you show a personal 
and individual responsibility in re- 
introducing into every phase of 
public life, wherever it is lacking, 
the spiritual element that is neces- 
sary for the survival of our coun- 
try. 

As with all Christopher recom- 
mendations, we leave it to you to 
decide where and how to do your 


part in speeding up this trend. 
The future of our country depends 
much on your acting promptly 
and persistently. Don’t underesti- 
mate your individual power for 
good. And don’t minimize the 
importance of bringing back one 
by one the facts and truths that 
have been eliminated one by one. 

To learn how this is done, watch _ 
the methods of the enemies of 
God. You may have read that 
Communist leaders in Eastern 
Europe struck out the expression 
“A.D.” (Latin initials for “In the 
year of our Lord”) on all official 
documents because they felt even 
these Latin initials reminded the 
people of God. They go to such 
lengths to blot out any reference 
to dependence on God because 
they consider it a threat to the 
continued enslavement of the peo- 
ple. Shouldn’t we, then, make ev- 
ery effort in the opposite direction 
to preserve the freedom of all? 

There is much food for thought 
in the words of Jesus Christ: “He 
that is not with Me, is against 
Me.” (Matt. 12:30) 

As we often say, the one thing 
that terrifies the godless the world 
over is the fear that some day all 
those who believe in Christ will 
wake up—and start acting their 
beliefs. 


Beneficial Exercise 
There is no exercise more beneficial for the heart than 
reaching down and lifting somebody up.—T. J. McInerney. 


The Eternal Life Stream 


Cultivate That Family Tree 


0. Laughlin 


**\A/HO is this old goat, Dad?” 
My young son, had 
been browsing through a box of 
family papers and albums, had 
come up with an ancient tin-type 
which he thrust under my nose. 


“Well, let’s see.” Reluctantly I~ 


put aside my newspaper and stud- 
ied-the picture — that of a grim, 
bewhiskered gentleman who stared 
accusingly at me out of the past. 
“Hmmm—” not wanting to ad- 
mit my ignorance, “could be your 
great, great grandfather, Bill.” 
“What was his name?” the boy 
_ persisted. 
“Well,” I stalled, searching for 
a clue. Was that high, balding 
dome a trait of the Morgans or 
the Turners? Or did it perhaps 
stem from the Grayham clan? .. . 
Try as I might, I simply could 
not identify the fellow, nor could 
I properly name two-thirds of the 
other faces that peopled the faded 
albums. 
My son, having just discovered 
these quaint family hand-me- 


downs, was justifiably curious 
about his ancestors, and I realized 


with a sense of guilt that I could 
tell him little about them. I pos- 
sessed only fragmentary informa- 
tion about my own family tree. 
And as for his mother’s people, I 
knew little more than my wife’s 
maiden namel 

“Perhaps we can find out who 
this old go—er gentleman was,” I 
said. It suddenly struck me that 
the old boy might have been some 
real VIP in his day — a senator 
or a judge maybe. One of my own 
illustrious relatives. 

Fascinating Fun 


I never did go back to my news- 
paper that night. My son and ‘I— 
soon joined by his sister and moth- 
er — spent the entire evening go- 
ing through old family documents 
and pictures. The deeper we 
delved, the more fascinated we 
became and the more fun we had. 
We never were able to identify 
the old “goat” (who couldn’t have 
been too important after all), but 
through some astute detective 
work we did discover a fragile 
great-grandmother in one of the 
dimmed 
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I carefully wrote her name and 
the date of her marriage on the 
margin of the album — determin- 
ing that, though she might be 
dead, to future generations this 
lovely bride would not be name- 
less. . . . Thus it began—this won- 
derful quest; this new adventurous 
family hobby that is still going 
strong three years later. A hobby 
which my family and I have found 
* so richly rewarding that I sincerely 
recommend it to anyone who is 
hazy about his background. 


If you feel frightened about the 
future; if you feel jaded by the 


hectic pleasures of today — try 


refreshing your sense of humor 
and resting your heart by looking 
occasionally toward the change- 
less past. Before it is too late, start 
digging around that family tree. 
Go back a couple of generations 
at least and find out where your 
people came from, who they were 
and what made them tick. Get out 
those old albums and family re- 
cords and identify them for your 
kids — so they will cherish them 
when you are gone. 

This isn’t a difficult hobby to 
pursue and it needn’t cost much 
money or time. We went about 
our investigations in a very casual, 
but enthusiastic way. . . . When- 
ever an elderly relative visits us 
now, far from being put out, we 
are thrilled. We spend hours 
pumping him or her for informa- 
tion to add to our family lore. We 
not only listen avidly to the tales 


they love to remember, but we 
write down ll interesting facts. 
Two years ago, when we took 
our vacation, instead of going to 
the beach as was our custom, we 
took a motor trip back to Canada 
to my father’s birthplace. There 
we discovered dozens of “button- 
hole” relatives we did not even 
know existed; we saw the weath- 
ered home, two centuries old, 
where Bill’s grandfather had spent 
his childhood. We talked to many 
an oldster whose memories stretch- 
ed far into our family past, and 
whose fascinating tales would have 
died with them had we not eager- 
ly made them our own. This year 
we visited my wife’s old home 
in Ohio with profitable results. 


Sense of Belonging 


One door led to another. 
Through notations on the fly-leaf 
of a tattered Bible in Canada, we 
found a clue to forgotten relatives 
in Ireland. Through letters — to 
Ireland, England, New York, we 
gathered precious information 
about an amazing Irish hero from 
whom we are directly descended. 
Through such letters — often writ- 
ten in a quavery hand — we are 
gradually adding more names and | 
dates to our family tree. And bet- 
ter yet, more exciting anecdotes 
concerning our very human, and 
often laughable ancestors. 

All these things we have pre- 
served, in scrapbooks and note- 
books and in carefully document- 
ed albums. It is not our intention 


to write volumes of genealogy, 
nor to trace our families back 
through all their wandering 
branches. We only desire to pre- 
serve some of this data for our 
children, and for their children; to 
give them a sense of belonging 
to the eternal life stream; a sense 
of intimate continuity with the 
past, by learning to know the 
lives of those who went before us. 


Now, when my daughter looks 
at the sampler on her bedroom 
wall, worked by her great-great 
grandmother in 1824, she sees 
Elizabeth Grayham, a young girl 
like herself — bent over her needle 
in an English school. She knows 
her as a person. 

When Biil studies his Civil War 
history, he sees a young man, an- 
other William, in a Union prison, 
whiling away the deadly days by 
carving an intricate necklace from 
shells — with tools made from his 
watch springs. A necklace Bill has 
seen his own grandmother wear. 


We found some great men and 
women among our ancestors, both 
famous and unknown. In any fam- 
ily tree there will be deeds of 
courage and men of greatness— 
things that make you proud to be- 
long. But we found rogues, too. A 
couple of real hell-raisers (on my 
wife’s side, of course.) However, 
we reasoned that though our an- 
cestors might be partly respon- 
sible for what we are today — we 
certainly are not responsible for 
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what they were in their day, and 
a little wickedness only added 
spice to our findings. 

In the olden days when fam- 
ilies remained for generations in 
one village, memories were passed 
down through the children and 
they knew security. Now, when 
life goes so fast, when we move 
from place to place and live in 
trailers or small modern apart- 
ments where there is no room on 
the wall for grandfather’s tintype, 
something is lost that is impor- 
tant. Many children grow up and 
marry without ever knowing the 
names of their grandparents — let 
alone where they came from and 
what they were. 

Every father owes it to his kids 
to leave them some little legacy 
besides an insurance policy. In- 
-cluded should be as much as he 
knows of the family pedigree. So, 
before it is too late, write that 
ninety-year-old aunt of yours and 
ask her the name of your mother’s 
grandfather and what he did for 
a living. 

Take the kids, if possible, to 
France, or Minnesota, or wherever 
your father’s people hailed from; 
read your grandfather's epitaph in 
the village cemetery. Study old 
letters, old newspapers, old court 
records, old diaries, if you can get 
your hands on the right ones. Go 
to the Congressional Library in 
Washington, if your interest car- 
ries you that far. But cultivate that 
family treel 
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Our Coins Proclaim 


In God We Trust 


By Tony Grabo 


*epn GOD We Trust” has today 

a truly national significance 
which is internationally synony- 
mous with the words: “United 
States of America.” It has a ring 
of timelessness, as though it had 
been conceived by someone far 
more ancient thare the founders of 
our nation; or that this country 
had been built on a deep religious 
foundation. 


Our motto is taken for granted, 
as though it had always been in 
existence. Yet, until 1864 the mint 
turned out coins bearing such 
mundane slogans as “Mind Your 
Business” which appeared on the 
Fugio cent, the first coin issued 
in the United States in 1787. 


In 1861, Salmon P. Chase, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
deep in the problems of financing 
a great Civil War. The nation’s 
coffers were at a seriously low ebb. 
The battles at Fort Sumter and 
Bull Run had dipped heavily into 
the larder and he was troubled. 


We Recognize God 


Several politicos of that era 
wanted their likenesses engraved 


on the various coins and he re- 
ceived many letters each week re- 
commending such impractical sug- 


gestions. Then a letter arrived 
which Mr. Chase read carefully 
and at once recognized it as some- 
thing that would mean a forward 
stride in the monetary system of 
the nation. No, not a new coin, 
but a_ standard motto reflecting 
our belief in God. 

The letter was written with 
deep sincerity and grass roots elo- 
quence. It was from the Rev. Wil- 
kerson, a minister of the gospel 
in Ridleyville, Pennsylvania. 

“One fact touching our currency 
has hitherto been seriously over- 
looked,” Mr. Chase read. “I mean 
the recognition of the Almighty 
God in some form or other on our 
coins. What if our Republic were 
now shattered beyond all recogni- 
tion? Would not the antiquaries 
of succeeding centuries rightly 
reason from our past that we were 
a heathen nation?” 

Mr. Chase paused to digest the 
significance of that paragraph. 
Although not an overly-religious 
man himself, he was highly inter- 
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ested in the minister’s reasoning. 
Here was a man who wanted to 
benefit his country’s future in his- 
tory. Here was a man who did not 
want to immortalize himself at the 
expense of an already taxed na- 
tion. 


The Secretary read on and nod- 
ded in agreement at the proposal 
that the motto should strike the 
theme of “God, Liberty, and Law.” 

At the conclusion the statesman 
was reading aloud, completely un- 
aware that he did so. “This would 
relieve us of the ignominy of 
heathenism and would place us 
openly under the Divine Protection 
that we personally have claimed. 
From my heart I have felt our 
shame in disowning God as not 
the least of our present disasters.” 


He put the letter on his desk 
and stared at it for a long time. 
Then, picking up his quill, he pen- 
ned a note to James Pollock, the 
director of the mint in Philadel- 
phia. 

Strength In God 


“No nation can be strong except 
on the strength of God, or safe 
except in His defense,” he wrote, 
echoing the clergyman’s senti- 
ments. “The trust of our people 
in God should be declared on our 
national coins. 


“You will therefore cause a de- 
vice to be prepared without un- 
necessary delay, with a motto ex- 
pressing in the fewest and tersest 
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words possible this national recog- 
nition.” 

The Secretary’s order was quick- 
ly carried out and before a year 
had passed a bronze pattern for 
a $10.00 gold coin had been sub- 
mitted for approval. The motto for 
this coin was “God Our Trust.” 


Other suggestions were offered, 
but it was not until 1864 that 
Secretary Chase proposed that “In 
God We Trust” be adopted. This 
motto came into being and first 
appeared on a two cent piece. 


Today, most U.S. coins in circul- 
ation bear that inscription. Quar- 
ters, half-dollars, and silver dollars 
were given the motto in 1866 and 
have since retained it. It first ap- 
peared on our cent in 1909, the 
dime in 1916. It was carried on 
the nickel from 1866 to 1883 and, 
after a half century’s lapse, re- 
sumed in 1938, 

Our currency goes to many for- 
eign lands on its mission of peace 
and mercy, carrying with it this 
motto for all to read. It attests 
loudly to our belief in God, and 
without doubt is our best weapon 
against Communism. It must be 
remembered that this motto was 
born during a great war; a war 
which was fought to banish slavery 
on our own soil. 

Today, we have great faith in 
its ability to become a predomin- 
ant factor in the fight against this 
new type of slavery, called Com- 
munism, wherever it exists. 


" 
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Perhaps with the alteration of God, shall have a new birth of 
one word to include all mankind, freedom — and that government 
it shall help us to echo again Mr. of the people, by the people, and 


Lincoln’s immortal address: for the people, shall not perish 
.. That this world under from this earth.” 


Advice for Iscariot 


During the holy season of Lent it is customary in many 
American parishes to present a Passion Play. In each of these, 
the scene of the Apostle’s despair is one of the most dramatic. 
Judas with the purse of coins clutched in his fist, his heart burn- 
ing with the agony of his base treachery. At sight of him the 
audience is hushed to silence . . . as the play drives home the 
idea of his crime that he has betrayed the guiltless Master for a 
few paltry coins. 


At one such performance the actor in the role of Judas 
came to this particular scene. He wrung his hands. “I have 
sinned,” he wept, “in betraying innocent blood. To whom shall 
I go? To whom shall I go?” As usual the audience was breath- 
less with horror. Every listening heart beat fast. All was silent. 

. When suddenly the voice of a little girl of seven rang clear and 

. . sweet through the silence. “Mummy,” she said, clutching at her 
mother’s hand, “Mummy, why doesn’t he go to the Blessed 
Mother.”—Our Lady’s Digest. 


Madonna of Red Square 


The Icon of Our Lady of Mount Athos was perhaps the most 
venerated image in all Russia. Its chapel was on the wall of the 
Kremlin facing on famous Red Square. In the tourist guide- 
books previous to 1917, were frequent descriptions of the high 
veneration in which it was held by all Russians. “Dusty pil- 
grims from distant provinces lay down their ragged bundles and 
samovars, to kneel before the jeweled icon. Shopkeepers, maids 
enroute from market, an officer in full accoutrement, a shabby 
priest, a lady of quality alighting from her coach, all make the 
poklon, and repeatedly bow down to the pavement in common 
humility. Before and after every journey, each Moscovite pays 
homage in Red Square to the Iberian Virgin.” May it again be 
so. Pray for Soviet Russia.—Perpetual Help 


We All Need It | 


Thinking Time 


| Helen F. Renshaw 


| can remember grandmother 

dressed in her best gray dress. 
The cane rocker she favored seem- 
ed to move in rhythm with her 
amber knitting needles. 

“What do you knit, Granny?” 
Id ask curiously. 

Always her black eyes twinkled 
above the gold-rimmed glasses 
that slipped low on her, straight 
nose as she'd answer gently. “A © 
sky-blue-pink sweater, my child.” 

“But Granny!” protest. 
“You've said that before. There 
isn’t any such color, and it doesn’t 
look like a sweater and...” But 
Granny just kept smiling myster- 
iously and knitting busily until I 
finally stole away, wondering what 
there was about knitting that 
brought such happiness to Gran- 
ny’s eyes. 

[ can remember mother. I 
would find her vacuuming the 
long hall on the upper floor. 

“But, mother,” I would remind 
her. “The carpet is clean. You 
vacuumed only this morning.” 


She would stop and look at me 
as though she were considering my 
words quite carefully, and then 
she'd smile wisely. “Yes, and I 
think one more cleaning will surely 


do it.” 
Strange People 

Do what, [d wonder, but I 
couldn’t argue above the hum of. 
the sweeper. 

I remember father, too. He had 
an old-fashioned garden, and I'd 
often find him kneeling beside a 
bed of young plants, apparently 
searching for weeds. 

“You weeded only last night,” 
I'd cry impatiently. 

He’d peer closely at the firm 
brown earth and pat it lovingly, 
seeming a little surprised at the 
shortage of weeds. But he'd say, 
“T'll take just one more look. All 
I need to find is one more weed.” 
And he’d be so busy I'd run off, 
thinking him very strange indeed. 

Are you thinking, what silly 
people? I thought that too, and 
then I found them out. But not 
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- until much later when I was older 
and wiser. 

My first inkling came after ['d 
married, had a family and at- 
tempted some writing. Writing is 
mostly creative, and naturally I 
have to think quietly, calmly and 
without too much _ interruption. 
You might decide a study of my 
own was the ideal solution, and 
theoretically it should be. Actual- 
ly it worked something like this. 
I'd relax in my favorite chair, let 
my head sink back comfortably, 
and I was poised for thought. But 
not so! As though responding to 
cue my door would be pushed at 
gently. It is my oldest child. 

“Mother!” she cries in relief. 

“['m so glad you're not busy. I 
want to ask about... 
’ The next time itll be Junior. 
Usually he clomps down the hall 
like a young elephant, although he 
thoughtfully rises on tiptoe a good 
three feet from my door. He will 
tap meekly. Listen. Then, if I'm 
quiet as a mouse, he bellows, 
“Mom!” in a panic stricken voice 
and bursts into the room like an 
_ outraged cyclone. 


Share Their Secret 


“Gosh, Mom! You're all alone!” 
He blurts it as if it were something 
shameful to be discovered alone. 
“Please, can you come...” 

Well, that’s the picture. In no 
time at all my cozy little study is 
as conducive to calm and creative 
thinking as a Presidential conven- 


tion hall. And all because I’m so 
“obviously” not busy. 


Some time during a major in- 
terruption, the thing that had 
nudged my subconscious for years, 
hit me squarely. I had seen Gran- 
ny knitting so busily [d run off 
and leave her alone. There were 
mother’s endless vacuumings, and 
father’s hunt for mythical weeds. 
Busy people they appeared to be, 
and yet I'd missed what they were 
busy doing. They were thinking! 
That was their secret. These mo- 
ments were their “thinking times.” 


It was this startling discovery 
that led to my own mythical chore 
of “thinking time.” In summer I 
turn to a goofy little garden, a 
mixture of flowers and vegetables 
and a horror to a true gardener. 
But it’s the grandest thinking place 
in the world, for while I putter 
industriously, ideas begin ‘to sim- 
mer. And my family are not like- 
ly to pounce upon me with happy 
cries of, “Oh, you're not busy!” 
They can see that I am; and off 
they scamper. Sometimes I won- 
der if they are not puzzled over 
my serenity following a garden- 
ing session. 


In the winter I rely on a cactus 
window garden. Now, as anyone 


knows who bothers to find out, 
raising a row of small cacti is 
practically no chore at all. But 
I've contrived to make it appear 
so. When someone approaches 
squinting, 


I'm busy like mad, 
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— shifting plants from pot 
po 

Maybe you need a thinking 
time. I think everyone should 
have one. Maybe you've even tried 
and failed to find time to dash off 
by yourself. But don’t despair! 
It’s not necessary to fly South or 
be a part-time hermit. You can be 
alone and right at home if you put 
some thought into the method. 

Of course, I ought to point out 
right here that there are people 
who really hate being alone, phys- 
ically or mentally. Constantly I 
am impressed by the number of 
people with a real aversion to be- 
ing alone. Even after an infre- 
quent evening of solitude at home 
they complain, “I was alone! No- 
one came or even called me.” 
Honestly I’ve heard people say, 
“She’s almost queer. You'd think 
she really likes to be alone.” 

Now I’m not recommending a 
perpetual Garbo, but a _ small 
amount of that is good for the 
soul, young or old. Gregarious- 
ness is natural enough and com- 
panionship is pleasant, but it’s this 
positive loathing of solitude that 
amazes. 

For You, Maybe 


Fortunately there are those who 
want to take time to think, to pon- 
der a problem, to discover them- 
selves. And it’s quite an art. How 
to achieve this solitude is the ques- 
tion. You know my way and how 
Granny and Mother and Dad were 
able to establish their best think- 


ing time. Here are a few other 
suggestions. 


Put on your old clothes and 
comfortable boots and hike off 
down the street. If it’s raining, 
there’s nothing like the stiff pelt 
of raindrops to clear a fogged-up 
mind. If you’re lucky, choose the 
woods, kick the crisp leaves be- 
neath your feet, stop and gaze 
out over a crazy-quilt valley of 
farm land. In the city, walk brisk- 
ly and look high to the buildings 
and the sky beyond. Do this alone. 
It'll be fun, and what’s more you'll 
have time for thinking. 

Some people find that elusive 
thinking time while music plays. 
They don’t have to be seated in 
the dress circle at a symphony 
either. Just a good binge of rec- 
ords or sitting at the piano, strum- 
ming idly will do it. Here they 
escape the jitters and are able to 
make an honest decision. Person- 
al dignity and strength seem to 
come to those who gracefully meet 
part of life alone. 

In the home the housewife finds 
many chores are solitary ones, so 


‘it shouldn’t be too hard to let her 


fingers do the mechanical job 
while her mind goes scampering. 
Perhaps father’s thinking time will 
require more ingenious planning. 
The main requisite to this thing, I 
have found, is that you appear to 
be busy like mad... and of 


course, you are. That secret part 
that belongs to you is certainly no 
pretense. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Dismal Failure: A State Su- 
preme Court Judge told a lawyer’s 
meeting in New York that divorce 
has proved a dismal failure and a 
deadly attack against civilization 
and the family. 


Justice Michael F. Walsh of the 
State Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
speaking at a symposium on dom- 
estic relations at the New York 
State Bar Association’s annual 
meeting, offered a program to curb 
the evils of divorce. He said that 
helping to prevent family break- 
ups, the lawyer can assume “a 
most heroic and effective role in 
helping to save civilization.” 


The judge pointed out that for 
more than 100 years before New 
York became a state, no divorce 
was granted in the province, and 
that the courts were given power 
to grant divorce in 1787. “After 
166 years of trial in this state,” 
he said, “we can safely say that 
divorce as a remedy for matri- 
monial unhappiness or to preserve 
the institution of matrimony and 
to prevent family break-ups has 
been a dismal failure. 


“It has failed because it is fund- 
amentally wrong,” he continued. 
“It is contrary to the natural law, 
which is divine law. The small 
good that it may have served for 
the innocent victim of unfortun- 
ate marriage becomes insignificant 
compared with the damage it has 
made possible to the institution 
of the family.” 


In his proposals for curbing the 
incidence of divorce in New York, 
Justice Walsh included the sug- 
gestion that premarital instruction 
courses be promoted; that the bar 
“effect honest and rigid enforce- 
ment of laws preserving the mar- 
riage bond,” and that separation 
laws be strengthened as far as 
possible to allow the same bene- 
fits in separation concerning sup- 
port and property rights as may 
now be obtained in divorce. 


* 


Family Activity Growing: The 
family apostolate in the United 
States is growing with “striking 
rapidity,” a report has noted. 
Family religious activities, educat- 
ive and inspirational work are in- 
creasing month by month, accord- 
ing to a_ booklet outlining the 
work of the Family Life Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The Bureau and its associ- 
ate agency, the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, de- 
vote themselves to promoting the 
family apostolate. Latest report of 
the Bureau reveals that “new 


groups, new organizations, new 
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leaders are constantly coming into 
the movement.” 

The report noted the “promising 
growth” of religious practices with- 
in the family circle. Practices 
“now coming into their own” in- 
clude an increase of blessed art- 
icles in the homes, daily family 
devotions, special family religious 
customs, enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the home and 
family group attendance at church 
for Mass, holy hours and group 
reception of the Holy Eucharist. 

Family retreats have been ar- 
ranged in many dioceses, allowing 
husband and wife to make a one- 
day or week-end retreat together. 

Publications dealing with relig- 
ious practices in the home are on 
the increase and are distributed 
by the Family Life Bureau in 
Washington, D.C. 

Lectures, forums and discussion 
groups for parents have been or- 
ganized in communities through- 
out the nation in addition to per- 
manent family institutes operating 
in Catholic colleges. 

In some parishes, maternity 
guilds exist to help parents pre- 
pare for the birth of a child and 
to provide financial aid. Mother's 
Circles and Mr. and Mrs. Clubs 
allow parents to get together and 
talk over home problems. 

The Family Life Convention, 
sponsored yearly by the Family 
Life Bureau, provides a national 
meeting place for the sharing of 
ideas on the family apostolate. 
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The Bureau reported that mar- 
riage preparation courses and lec- 
tures are becoming more popular __ 
as is reading material that advises 
young people preparing for mar- 
riage. Such pamphlets’ make up 
one of the largest lists of Family 
Life Bureau reading matter. 

Special inspirational activities . 
“are doubly important today for 
the reason that the family has 
been considerably played down,” 
the Bureau’s report noted. Such 
activities that have achieved pop- 
ularity are the selection and hon- 
coring of the Catholic Mother-of- 
the Year; giving awards to indiv- 
iduals who have done noteworthy 
work for the family; inspirational 
addresses on special occasions and 
family holy hours. 

The Family Life Bureau also 
pointed to the work of cooperating 
with other departments of N. C. 
W. C. in furthering the economic 
and moral security of the family. 

* 

Should Be Reversed: The Brit- 
ish government gives 200 times as 
much aid to divorce applicants as 


’ to marriage counseling centers, it 


was revealed in the House of 
Lords. 

Legal aid to work-class divorce 
applicants now costs’ Britain 
1,200,000 sterling pounds ($3,360,- 
000) a year. But government 
grants to marriage guidance organ- 
izations total only 6,000 pounds 
($16,800). 


This incongruity was brought to 
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public attention by peers in the 
House of Lords, including Lord 
Pakenham, a Catholic. They urged 
the government to grant more aid 
to the marriage counseling societ- 
ies. 

* * 


Population Study: The United 
Nations has been asked to include 
authoritative references on Cath- 
olic teaching concerning birth con- 
trol in a new population study. 
The request was made before the 
Population Commission of the 
Economic and_ Social Council, 
which is compiling data on the re- 
lationship between population 
trends and economic and social 
factors. 

Miss Catherine Schaefer, repre- 
senting the World Union of Cath- 
otic Women’s Organizations, noted 


that the study gives considerable 


attention to the theory that con- 
traception is the main reason for 
decline in the size of the family. 
She said one section declares that 
“among Roman Catholics, rigid 
adherence to the doctrines of the 
Church would make it impossible 
to use those means of family lim- 
itation which are believed to be 
mainly responsible for the decline 
in family size.” 
* * * 


Children Under 18: The num- 
ber of children in the United 
States under 18 years old increased 
more than twice as fast as the 
total population between April 1, 
1950, the date of the last census, 
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and July 1, 1951, according to 
estimates released by Robert W. 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of the 
Census. On July 1, 1951, there 
were 48,585,000 children under 
18, compared with 46,724,000 on 
April 1, 1950 — an increase of 
about 4.0 percent. During that 
15-month period, the total popul- 
ation in the United States in- 
creased from 150,697,361 to 153,- 
383,000 — an increase of only 
about 1.8 percent. The figures for 
both dates relate to the civilian 
population and exclude persons 
serving in the armed forces. 
* * * 

Hungary's ‘Family Law: The 
Hungarian Reds have forced a 
new “family” law on the people, 
aimed at destroying parental au- 
thority, weakening family ties and 
making youth an easier prey to 
marxist indoctrination. 


The new law is called the Fam- 
ily Act and became effective at 
the beginning of this year. It has 
all the earmarks of being regarded 
by the Reds as a major weapon 
in their fight to control youth, 
which has so far stubbornly re- 
sisted Marxist ideology. 

It is no secret that the commun- 
ists’ failure to attract the - young 
people has been due principally 
to the sound family life in this 
traditionally Catholic country, and 
to the unquestioned authority 
parents have exercised over their 
children. The new law aims to 
change all this. 


The Family Act provides that 
Hungarian children in the future 
will be merely “supervised” by 
their parents. In Christian society, 
parents are responsible for their 
children and have authority over 
them until they come of age. 
However, in Hungary, the Reds— 
following the familiar Soviet mod- 
el — have not only abolished par- 
ental authority, but have made 
even “supervision” acceptable only 
so long as it coincides with the 
interests of the State. 

The new law makes it possible 
for the State to intervene in any 
case where parents “misuse” their 
rights of supervision. It can, for 
example, be used as a weapon 
against parents who give their 
children a religious education, or 
allow them to come under the in- 
fluence of “clerical reaction.” Its 
chief targets will be parents who 
try conscientiously to keep their 
children from surrendering them- 
selves to communist propagandists 
both inside and outside the school- 
room. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


The Family Act also attacks the 
foundation of Hungarian family 
life by making divorce easy. A 
couple now can separated 
“whenever it is in the interests of 
society or of the children con- 
cerned.” The law states: “Once 
the tribunal has decided that 
these interest would be served, the 
question of infidelity or other per- 
sonal guilt is no longer needed for 
divorce.” 


Marriage, a Sacrament in Christ- 


‘jan society, has thus been made 


a convenience to be dissolved 
whenever it suits the State, regard- 
less of the conduct or the feelings 
of husband or wife. Through this 
provision of the law, any family 
which defies communist tamper- 
ing with its essential rights and its 
inviolable nature can be broken 
up. Parents now face the threat 
if they won't collaborate in drum- 
ming Marxist ideas into the heads 
of the young, they may be de- 
prived of their marriage partners 
or their children or both. 


The Perfume 


Mother often went to Holy Communion. When she came 
home, her little Catharine would rush into her arms and em- 


brace her ardently. 


“Mama, mama! You have Jesus’ breath on you.” 
Little Catharine, who was the later St. Mary Magdalene dei 


Pazzi, noticed the perfume of Jesus about her mother. 


Do 


children today get the chance to do so? Your children?—Vita 


Francescana. 


NEW BOOK! — 40 intimate personal stories 
of every-day people who found Christ 


EDITED BY 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


This volume is the answer to a eo 
world-wide demand . . . for the 
experiences of new converts to 
Catholicism from all walks of life. 
In PATHS TO CHRIST, society in 
all its ranks is well represented. 

In this brand new book you’ll 
find a wide variety of inspirational 
reading — by college professors 
and students, housewives, foreign 
diplomats, grandmothers, advertis- 
ing men, football coaches, combat 
veterans, even an ex-Klan official! 
Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduct- 
ion about each ‘guest writer.’ 


Truly you'll enjoy every page of this refreshing new 255- 
page volume. While it may not be the most expensive or sensa- 
tional volume, certainly it is without question one of the most 
interesting you will ever read. 


Paper-Bound — $1.50 per copy postpaid 
Five or more, $1.25 each 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage 


More book aids for the lay apostolate 
What’s The Truth About Catholics? 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 
Sharing The Faith 

by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (246 pages) $1.00 
Everything To Gain 

by Rev. Richard Ginder, (270 pages) $1.25 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson 

by Bishop Noll and Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 
The Faith of Millions 

by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498 pages) $1.75 
Truths Men Live By 

by Rev. John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. (423 pages) $1.75 


All Seven Books For Only $8.00 Postpaid! 


(Regular Book List price totals $9.50) Lf 


Order from the Book Department 
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Laugh fo your heart's content! 


at the comical antics of this mischievious individual 


| 
AN ALTAR BOY NAMED A Book of Cartoons 


by Tut LeBlanc 


This newly published, digest-size car- 
| toon book has 66 pages of hilarious situ- 
ations about the amusing, heart warming 
story of an altar boy Speck. He'll cap- 
ture your heart from the very first page! 

Speck won the hearts of thousands in 
his newspaper cartoons. Now he belongs 
to everyone, in this highly entertaining 
collection of the famous cartoonist, Tut 
LeBlanc. 


AT HOME Speck will endear himself to every member of 
the family. This book will be referred to often when 
a humorous ‘lift’ is needed. And with groups, bring out 
Speck and many of your entertaining problems are over. 


Speck is a good mixer in any gathering. 


FOR SHUT-INS Speck will prove to be the best tonic 
for any convelescent. You needn’t send Speck’s news- 
paper clippings to invalids anymore’. . . just send the 
entire book! Wonderful morale builder, relaxer — a 
humorous shot-in-the-arm when it’s most needed. 


FOR GIFTS What could be more appropriate for the 
altar boy in your home; for all the servers in your parish? 
The perfect gift for any relative or friend in Service, 
in college or Seminary . . . anyone away from home. And 
a most welcome and appreciated birthday gift, too! 


One dollar per copy 
Five for $4.30 postpaid 25 or more, 80c each, plus postage 
For hearty laughs and enjoyment when you want them, order 


your copy of Speck today. Share your enjoyment by ordering 
extra copies as gifts for many happy occasions . .. 


Order from the Book Department 
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